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Tuts edifice stands upon the summit o 
an almost perpendicular rock, at the 
south-western extremity of the town of 


Nottingham. The beauty of the build- 
ing adds less to its majestic appearance 
than the commanding rock it surmounts, 
which rises on the south and west sides, 
133 feet above the level of the Leen, 
which runs at its foot. 

_ When the Danes came to Nottingham, 
in the year 852, they possessed themselves 
of a tower on this rock, where they re- 
sisted all the efforts of Ethelred, king of 
the West Saxons, and Alfred his brother, 
to dislodge them ; and it was only by a 
blockade that they.could be pate. § to 
make terms and retire. 

The present mansion is modern, and 
occupies little more than one-third of the 
site of the old castle, which extended 
northward, over the now extensive area, 
to the verge of the moat, which may yet 
be traced, and was built, according to 
Holinshed and Camden, by William the 
Conqueror, while others contend that his 
natural son Peveril caused it to be done ; 
but all agree that it was erected imme- 
diately after the conquest ; and William 
of Newborough says, “ This castle, when 

Vou. 1x. L 


Mottingham Castle, 


in its glory, was made so strong by nae 
ture and art, that it was estee ime 
pregnable, except by famine.” It was 
never taken by storm, and but once hy 
surprise. It was not, however, erected 
all at once. ‘ The most beautiful and 
allant part for lodging,” observes Le- 
fend, *¢ is on the north side, where Ed- 
ward IV. began a right sumptuous piece 
of stone-work, which was finished by 
Richard III. The a stood where 
now the flight of steps leads up to the 
terrace and front of the house. 

_ The castle of Nottingham was given 
by James I. to Francis, Earl of Ru . 
who pulled down many of the buildings, 
and sold the materials. But at the com- 
mencement of the Parliamentary war it 
was still considered a place of poses 2 $ 
and here Charles [. erected his 

No efforts, however, being made to de- 
fend it, it became a ison to the Par- 
liament ; and when Colonel Hutchinson, 
its last governor, hecame {obese of Crom. 
well’s intention to make himself king, he 
employed Captain Paulton to demolish 
it, for which it is said Cromwell never 
forgave the colonel. 

now remains little aa this 
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ancisnt structure than a bastion, and the 
main gateway, which consists of a Gothic 
arch, supported by two ancient bastions ; 
but recently a stone staircase, below the 
t on the north side, has been 
Resovund, to which the name “ King 
Richard’s steps” has been a riated. 
The present castle, of which our en- 
graving presents a north view, belongs to 
the Newcastle family ;. and the building 
of it, which was commenced by William, 
Duke of Newcastle, in 1680, and finished 


. in 1683, cost 14,002/. 17s. 9d. It is 


about 72 yards by 30; and the front pre- 
sents a rustic appearance, intermingled 
with the majestic grandeur of the Corin- 
thian order. An equestrian statue of the 
— = mer” ve ge. ager 
brought from Castle » in 
Leicestershire, is placed in front, over 
which the duke’s arms are carved in stone. 
In 1808, the castle underwent a complete 


repair; but the all-subduin, of 
pew has made very free with this beautiful 
bric. 


Mortimer’s Hole is still to be seen ; it 
is a subterraneous leading from 
the castle terrace riser the rock, on the 
south side, and took its name from the 
following circumstance :—In the minority 
of Edward III., after the murder of his 
deposed father, his mother, Isabella, lived 
in an adulterous intercourse with Morti- 
mer, Earl of March, in this castle. The 
young king, however, being ashamed of 

is mother’s conduct, determined, in 
council with some of his friends, to seize 
Mortimer ; but the question was, in what 
matner could it be effected, the gates of 
the castle var be locked at sun-set, 
and the keys n to the queen, who put 
them under her pillow? William Eland, 
constable of the fortress, was at length 


trought over to the party, and engaged 
to introduce young Edward: and his friends 
through this secret into the castle 
during the night. is was accordingly 
done, and Mortimer was seized amidst 
the cries and prayers of the queen ; was 
taken to Westminster, and there con- 
demned and executed as a traitor. A 
Parliament was subsequently held at Not- 
tingham, which deprived the queen of her 
dowry, and granted her 1,000/. a year for 
life. Thus ended the royal amours and 
life of Mortimer; and hence this cele- 
brated vault received its present name. 





VELOCITY OF SOUND. 
(For the Mirror.) 


THE experiments are numerous by which 
it has been found, that sound has been 
audible to the distance of fifty, sixty, or 


eighty miles ; but Dr. Hearn, physician 
to the king of Sweden, tells us, that at 
the bombardment of Holmia, 1658, the 
sound was heard to the distance. of thirty 
Swedish miles, which make 180 of ours. 
And in the fight between England and 


-Holland, 1672, the noise of the guns was 


heard even in Wales, which cannot be 
less than 200 miles. 

The real velocity of sound, as investi- 
gated from the nature of elastic air by the 
eminent Newton, is found to be at the 
rate of 1,142 feet per second. The truth 
and accuracy of this noble theory have 
been sufficiently confirmed by experi- 
ments, particularly those made by the late 
Rev. Dr. Derham, of which we shall give 
some account ; but in the first place take 
a view of the different estimates made of 
the velocity of sound by several celebrated 
philosophers, as in the following table :— 





The Academy at Florence......... 1,148 

Royal Academy at Paris ......... 1,172 

Newton, Flamstead, Halley, and 
Derlam ........ PEA Ty FRE 1,142 


As no man had a better opportunity, 
so none could improve it with greater di- 
ligence, assiduity, and accuracy, in deter- 
mining and settling the various pheno. 
mena of sounds, than the Celebrated 
——_ Jast mentioned. He proved 

y experiments made with the strokes of 
a hammer, and the explosion of a gun at 
the same time, at the distance of a mile, 
that the velocity of sounds produced from 
different bodies was the same, or came to 
his ear in the same time. 

That the motion of sound was equable 
and uniform, or that it passed through 
spaces proportional to the times, he found 
by various experiments made by the ex- 
plosion of guns, at different distances, as 
appears by the following table which he 
has given us, where the first column 
shows the places at which the guns were 
fired ; the second, the number of vibra- 
tions of a half-second pendulum ; the 
third, the distance of places in miles and 
decimal parts, as measured by trigono- 
metry ; the fourth, the distances measured 
by the velocity of sound, admitting it to 
be at the rate of one mile every 9} half- 
seconds :— 


At Hornchurch ---- 9 -- 09875 - 

North Okenden-church nt -+ 2,004 - 2,000 
Upminster-mill - ~- - - Ht 24 Shh 
Little Warley-church- 27}-- 3,0. - 2,97 
Rainbam.church - - - - aot -- 3,58 3,59 
Alvel-mill - -...--. 33 3,58 3,57 
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Degenham-mill - - - -- ri : hi} . as 
East Thorndeu-charch 5,09 - 5,03 
] church ---- -- 77 + 7,68 
Guns o- NG -- 125  - 12,55 





great measuring 
tances by sounds 2) from the above 
4 the equability the 


ham took a joucney to Foulness-sands, on 
the coast of Essex, which form a smooth 
large plain for miles. On this pla he 
measured six miles in a right the, and, 
causing a gun to be fired at the end of 
each mile, he found that his former 
servations were very just and tru 
that sound passed the first mile 
half-seconds, two miles in 184, three 
miles in 273, and so on to the 
si 


x. 

The — del —— —— Pa 
periments of this sort whic 
concluded, that the velocity of sounds was 
so far equable, as not to be accelerated or 
retarded 


5? 


was owing to their firing of guns at too 
near a distance, for in great distances the 
difference is sensible. F. R. ¥. 


Retrospective Gleanings 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
S1r,—The following articles are copied 
from MSS. now in the British Museum, 
and are entirely at your service. 

Yours, &c. W. H. D. 
Tue names of the kinges, princes, dukes, 
marques, earles, and a slaine in the 
tyme of the variance betweene the houses 
of Lancaster and Yorke for the crowne of 
Englande, duringe the space of fiftie- 
fower yeares :— 


KINGEs. 
Henrye 6, slaine in the Tower. 


Edwarde 5, slaine in the same. 
Richard 3, at Bosworth Field. 


DUKEs. 

Of Gloucester, at Burye. 

Of Suffolke, upon the sea. 

Of Sommersett, at St. Alban’s. 





at 
Of Yorke, the Tower. 
Of Norff,-+ at Bosworth Field. 
* Exeter. t Norfelk. 
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MARQUES. 

The Marques Montague, at Barnet. 
EARLES. 

Of Northumberland, at St. Alban’s. 
Of Oxeford, at the Tower-hill. 
Of Wiltshier, at Mortimer’s Cross. 
Of Devonshier, at Yorke. 
Of Northumberland, at Taunton-frics. 
Of Devonshier, at Bridgewater. 
Of Rivers, at Coventrie. 
Of Rivers, at Pomfrett. 
Of Devonshier, at Tewkesburye. 
Of Warwicke, at Barnett-fries. 
Cf Worcester, at ye Tow:r-hiile. 
Of Salisburye, at Pomfrett. 
Of Pembrooke, at Northampton. 
Of Rutland, at Wakefield. 
Of Lincolne, at Stokefielde. 
Of Warwicke, at ye Tower-hili. 
Of Shrewsburye, at Northampton. 


VISCOUNTE. 
Viscounte Beaumont, at Northampton. 


BARONS. 


The Lo. St. John, at Tewkesburye. 

Lo. Clifford, at St. Albans. 

Lo. Clifford, at Taunton-frics. 

Lo. Ffitzwater, at Fferribrigge. 

= bee at pg nme 
. Egremont, at Northampton. 

Lo. Lovell, at Stoke-field. : 

Lo. Rosse, at Hexham. 

Lo. Hungerford, at Salisburye. 

Lo. Wenlock, at Tewkesburye. 

Lo. Audley, at Blowenhcathe. 

Lo. Wells, at Lincolae. 

Lo. Willoughbie, at Staunfries. 

d Grey, at Leicester. 

Lo. Si at London. 

at Taunton-fries. 

Lo. Audley, at the Tower-hill. 

Lo. Latimer, at Banbury. 

Lo. Harbinger, in the Tower. 

Lo. Ffitzwater, at Calys. 

Lo. at. St. Albans. 

Lo. Cromwell, at Barnett. 

Lo. Saye, at Barnett. 

Lo. Fferrys, at Bosworth-field. 
Total—3 kings, 12 dukes, 1 marques, 

17 earles, 1 viscounte, and 24 barons. 





CHATTERTON’S LAST LETTER, 
Copied from the original now in the 
British Museum. 

(For the Mirror ) 
Sin,—Upon recollection, I don’t know 
how Mr. Clayfield could come by his let- 
ter, as I intended to have given him a 

“ pene 7 ey 
n to my motives for the sup- 
posed rashness, I shall observe, that T 
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keep no worse company than myselt. I 
mo fs drink to ine, led have, without 
vanity, too much sense to be attached to 
tine mercenary retailers of iniquity. No; 
it is my pride, my damn’d, na*ive, uncon- 

uerable pride, that plunges me into 

istraction. You must know that the 
19-20th of my composition is pride. I 
must either live a slave, a servant, to 
have no will of my own, no sentiments of 
my own, which I may freely declare as 
such—or die. Perplexing alternative! 
but it distracts me to think of it. I will 
endeavour to learn humility, but it cannot 
be here. What it may cost me in the 
trial, heaven knows! 

Tam, your much obliged, 
unhappy, humble servant, 
Thursday evening. T.C 
Mr. Lambert, Chatterton’s master, 

found a letter on Chatterton’s desk to Mr. 
Clayfield, telling his wants and distress, 
and that, ‘‘on Clayfield’s receiving that, 
he (Chatterton) should be no more.” This 
letter Mr. Lambert sent to Mr. Barrett, 
on which he sent for Chatterton, ques- 
tioned him on the occasion in a v 
friendly manner, showed the horrible crime 
of suicide, and the cursed principles he had 
adopted ; and Chatterton sent Mr. B. the 
above letter. 


Ay Common-Place Wook, 
No. XVII. 


A SCENE IN THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 





(For the Mirror.) 

Art four o’clock in the morning our little 
boat is ready to receive us. We leave the 
inn at Yarmouth, and in a short time 
find ourselves gliding down the harbour. 
A dense mist obscures all the surround- 
ing objects—not a breeze is stirring, and 
the rippling. of the waves againsthe sides 
of the boat is the only sound we hear. 

As the mist begins to clear away, we 
distinguish the little town of Yarmouth 
with its quay and vessels—then the white 
sails of'a sloop, reflecting the rays of the 
sun, and glistening with the dew-drops of 
the dispersing vapours, appear in the 
channel close to us. At last the whole 
inferior atmosphere becomes clear, and no 
traces of the mist are seen, except some 
light fleecy clouds floating above. We 
look around us—behind lies the town of 
Yarmouth—on our right the distant coast 
of Hampshire—on our left, a part of the 
island—on all sides in the channel, far as 
the eye can reach, appear vessels, sloops, 
and boats. 

It is now five o’clock. A breeze has 
spre.ng up, and we are bounding over the 
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waves. Our boatman points out to our 
view the different bays and seseterie 
which successively present selves as 
we pass along. At length the Needles 
appear running far into the sea—their 
rocks have been so magnified to us in de- 
scription, that we are disappointed with 
them—they are quite insignificant. We 
reach Alum Bay—our boat cuts through 
the surf—we leap from it on the beach. 
We spend some time in viewing the “ va- 
riegated wonders” of this bay. There is 
a hill before us which we must ascend— 
we commence, and wherever a grassy 
knoll invites, sit down and view the sea 
below. The sun is intolerably powerful, 
and we long for the mountain breeze. A 
colony of rabbits, into whose warren we 
have intruded, accompany us in our as- 
cent. As we approach the summit, we 
gain a view of the inland part of the 
island—a wild and desolate scene presents 
itself, and at nearly the extreme point of 
the rock, impending over the Needles, 
stands a light-house. It is not far out of 
our way—we will go to it. 

We turn to the right, cross a ravine, 
and approach this light-house—a little 
curly dog comes out to meet us, and then 
retires growling to announce our arrival. 
A young girl inquires if we desire to see 
the lamps, and requests us to enter. We 
ascend the steps, and soon find ourselves 
in the centre of the room containing the 
Argand lamps. We have from this light. 
house a most extensive prospect. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, we quit 
the light-house, and ask the distance to 
freshwater, where we look forward to the 
enjvyment of a refreshing breakfast by the 
sea-side. ‘ It is only four miles, and you 
can keep along here on the top of the 
cliffs, and when you get to that great 
black hill before you, you are close to it.” 
On looking in the direction the girl point- 
ed, we see a towering dark hill, appa 
rently about three miles before us. We 
now proceed on our journey, and as we 
walk along, the sea-breeze comes freshly 
blowing on us, and produces a delightful 
buoyancy of feeling. 

‘« Oh, there is pleasure in the mountain uir, 

Which bloated ease can never hope to share.” 
Sometimes we sit down and view the 
magnificent expanse beneath us. Some- 
times we read the descriptions in the 
‘¢ Seasons” most applicable to what we 
behold. The heat of the sun oppresses 
us. Suddenly a noise, as of distant mus- 
ketry, is heard. We look around, and 
not a cloud is visible. Before us lie the 
high Freshwater cliffs—on our right is the 
sea—and on our left a widely 
moor. At the most remote: part of the 
horizon, and rising from the sea, a small 
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VERSES BY BURNS. 
(Not included in any of his Works.) 
Our = mist-shrouded cliffs of the lone moun- 


walk ad adl occasionally stop- 
ping to view aly, 
as it were, came into existence frem 
bosom of the sea. On the turf road we 
observe a variety of curious shells. We 
stop to examine them, and while we are 
selecting the most beautiful of them, a 
cap of thunder makes us, jump on our 
feet and look around—how great a change ! 
Instead of the beautifully clear sky, from 
hich we had recently anticipated a de- 
ightful day, dark masses of clouds are 
seen brewin up in all parts of the 
heavens, while vivid gleams of: lightning 
mark the progress ani 
We walk faster, ning to doubt whe- 
ther we shall be able to reach Freshwater 
before the storm. By the time we have 
Bained the summit of the cliff, the heavens 
become entirely obscured, clouds are 
piled on clouds, and every thing threatens 
a furious storm. The breeze becomes 
stronger, and at every flash the lightning 
approaches nearer to the cliff on which we 
are standing. Hunéreds of gulls and 
other sea-birds rise shrieking into the air. 
The small rippling waves begin to swell 
into billows, and break into foamy spray. 
We stop at the extreme summit of the 
cliff—we look at the foaming sea beneath 
us—at the wild masses of the clouds; 
but for a moment, for a flash of lightning, 
instantaneously by the loudest 
thunder, convinces us that the electric 
cloud has reached the rock on which we 
stand. We leave our lofty situation, and 
hasten down into the valley. I do not 
think we pause once until we reach a 
small dell below. We then turn round 
and behold a scene of all others the most 
calculated to strike us with awe and 
terrer. The Freshwater cliff is nearly in 
a blaze of lightning, flash casuasding 
flash with fearful rapidity. Alarmed at 
the tremendous fury of the storm, and 
dreading that it will next descend to the 
valley, we strive to find some road that 
may lead us to the inn at Freshwater, 
which we know that we are not far 
distant. The rain begins now to descend 
in torrents, while the fury of the storm is 
inereased. Just at this moment, when in 
the greatest danger, we discover a road, 
and turning round a corner of the hill, we 
discover before us, instead of the high 
cliffs we had just descended, which here 
abruptly terminated, an open and level 
shore, with the sea rolling up with beau- 
tiful freshness, close to the Freshwater 
inn—the object of our pa 
IATOR. 


fury of the storm. 


straying, 
Where the wild winds of winter incessantly 
rave, 
What woes wring my heart while intently sur- 
veying 
The storm’s gloomy path on the breast of the 
wave.. ~ 
Ye foam-crested billows allow me to wail, 
Ere you toss me afar from my lov’d nativo 


shore, 
Where the flow’r thet beam’d sweetest in Coila's 
green vale, 
The pride of my bosom, my Maky’s no more. 
No more by the banks of the streamlet we'll 
wander, 
And smile at the moon's rimpled face in the 
wave, 
No more shall my arms cling with fondness 
around her, 
For the dew-drops of morning fall cold on her 


grave: 
No more shall the soft thrill of love warm my 


I haste with the storm to a far distant shore, 
Where unkuown, unlamented, my ashes shall 


rest, 
And joy shall revisit my bosom nu more. 





THE SLEEPING MAID. 
From the German. 
BY WM. SHOBERE. 
InviteD by the balmy breeze, 
And Sol’s enliv’ning ray, 
Thro’ verdant mead and flow'ry field, 
E musing bent my way. 
The hawthorn and the woodbine’s bloom, 
Their odours flung around ; 
And distant met my raptur'd car, 
The tinkling sheep-bell’s sound. 


Methought how sweet this paradise ! 
Yet doubly blest is he, 

Who witha lovely fair one strays 
Along the smiling lea. 

As onward I delighted rov'd— 
(Oheaven! what joy was mive !) 

To find, in silken slumber bound, 
A maid of grace divine. 


The purple ray of eve around 
The beauteous stranger pley'd, 

While o’er the fair a noble time 
Extends its friendly shade 


A thousand flow’rs of various bues 
Amid the grass were seen, 

That seem‘d to smile on her alone 
And hail her as their queen. 

’ Scarce on the lovely stranger's cheek 

Did I a kiss imprint, 

That with the lily’s hue combin'd 
The blushine rose’s tint. 


When from her soft repose, the maid 
Awoke in great alarm, 

For bare her breast of purest snow, 
Adora’d with every charm, 
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Nor did she seem at all displeas'd, 
When I my fault confess'd: 

But tenderly my love return'd, 
And hang upon my breast. 

Alas ! how brief are mortal joys !— 
A brilliant meteor’s gleam; 

For bitter were my pangs to find 
My faucied bliss—a DREAM ! 


She Movelist. 
No. XCVII. 





THE BLACK TRADER. 


Tue second voyage I ever made was in 
the Good Intent, of Glasgow, bound to 


Puerto Rico. Ihave reason to remember - 


it, for an awful and solemn mystery that 
attended it has impressed it deeply on my 
memory, and few who were then with me 
have io the perils and the horrors 
of that fated passage. 

We had light but favourite winds for 
the first five weeks, and the captain and 
passengers were anticipating a speedy 
end to the voyage, when one night, as we 
were running about seven knots an hour, 
Gibbie Allan, who had the watch upon 
deck, saw a light to leeward shining upon 
the water, or rather a snowy 8s 5 as it 
appeared, at the distance of little more 
than a cables length from the vessel. 
The captain, although he: imagined it to 
be only the foam of a wave, immediately 
ordered Gibbie to heave the lead, but he 
found no bottom; and the man atthe 
helm, who at the first alarm had altered 
the ship’s course by the captain’s orders, 
was now commanded to steer on as before. 
At that moment a large, black-looking 
vessel, which none of us had previously 
observed, came sailing swiftly over the 
white spot towards us. Our 
hailed her, but no one answered; and in- 
deed not a soul was to be seen upon her 
deck. Her sails, like her hull, appeared 
to be perfectly black; and she seemed 
wandering like a dark spirit over the 
restless billows of the ocean. 

‘¢ That’s an ill token,” said Gibbie, as 
he followed the departing vessel with his 
eye, * that’s an ill token, or Gibbie 
kens naething about it! As sure ‘as we 
are on the waters, yon’s the Black Tra- 
de1, and few who meet her, be they gen- 
tle or simple, can boast much of a pros. 
perous voyage. Aw’ is no’ right, and 
some o’ us will find it sae afore the 
morn.” 

As he concluded, seven small, pale, 
ulue lights were seen dancing on our 
deck, near the forecastle, and, having re- 
mained for a few seconds, suddenly dis- 
appeared. The captain started, and, 
muttering something to himself, paced 
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up and down in a hurried and agitated 
Ee po 
ey Wi ev: t ty ape 


when euddenly the vessel struck, but 
without doing any material injury. She 
struck a second the ru was lost 


—a third time, and the foremast and 
bowsprit were swept away. The cries of 
the passengers, who were awakened from 
their dreams to a sense of danger enough 
to the. stoutest heart, burst with a 
r mournful, and discordant sound on 


ence of supernatural terrors. 
ed the. pump, and found that the ship 
had already more than three feet water in 
the hold. . She had fallen with her star- 
board side on the. rocks, and her ports 
were only about two feet above the water. 
The vessel still kept striking, and seemed 
to be settling more and more, when the 
captain ordered the main and mizen 
masts to be cut away, and the motion of 
the wreck was considerably diminished. 
Whilst we were in this situation, the 
wind began to increase until it swelled 
into a complete tempest, and the rain 
burst over us pfs ny a os. sole ree 
maining om. destruction 
was on larboard side, where we con- 
taived to lash ourselves, for the waves 
broke.so frequently and so heavily over 
the wreck, that-every soul on board of her 
must otherwise have perished. We were 
now perfeetly helpless, and awaited death 
with the fortitude of despair. Then were 
heard from lips that but a few 
hours had uttered blasphemy and 
wickedness, and the palencss of the sea- 
foam was on the sun-burnt faces of the 
crew. Amidst us uy oo and trem- 
blin our only female passenger, 
eae ee ed at he side of her father, 
and kept her arms continually round his 
neck, as if anxious not to be separated 
even when the wreck should go to pieces. 
It was a heart-breaking sight to sce one, 
who appeared. but a tender and weakly 


flower, cli in her fear to an 
y tees Phy 


parent, and seeming to dread 

than Bei “inidel from him who had 
cherished in his heart, and loved her 
with all the fondness that a father feels 
for his first-born child. She bore up, 
however, as well as many of our hardiest 
seamen, for ho; makes all 
equal ; and the warrior in the field, the 
mariner on the sea, and the maiden who 
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would tremble if a bee but crossed her 
may feel the same emotions and 
bear them in the same manner when de- 
struction seems inevitable. Just at that 
cold and checrless time, between the de- 
parture of the night and the break of day, 
the dark vessel again passed us wi 
hail, but to our repeated calls, no answer 
was given, except seven loud and dis- 
cordant yells, and Gibbie Allan, who 
looked out anxiously, counted seven forms 
leaning over that side of the dark ship 
which was nearest towards us. A super- 
stitious but undefinable sensation arose in 
the minds of all; but none dared to utter 
his thoughts to his brother sufferer; and 
as the sombre vessel shot out of sight, 
each betook himself to prayer, and endea- 
voured to make his peace with God, be- 
fore whose presence all expected so 
shortly to be summoned. As the morn- 
ingainunesd the wind suddenly ceased, 
but we were still subjected to a very 
heavy swell, which broke over us at in- 
po One of the sailors found means 
to procure some biscuit, which, although 
damaged by the salt water, was pecu- 
liarly table in our exhausted state. 
Gibbie Allan also got us a little rum, 
and, after having made a good meal, our 
began in some measure to revive. 
‘owards the evening, a light breeze 
sprang up, which the captain was afraid 
wou as on the preceding day ; 
for the clouds, the seaman’s barometer, 


to beings in our desolate situation, and, 
what was worse, we soon found it realiz- 
ed, for the wind began to freshen amain, 
and the wreck, from its repeated concus- 
sions against the rocks, seemed every mo- 
ment in danger of going to pieces. At 
this critical period, when the fears of all 
were at their height, and a lingering, if 
not an immediate death, appeared inevit- 
able, the captain, who was looking out 
with the utmost anxiety, suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Cheer up! there’s a sail a- 
head! there’s a sail a-head!” And then 
remained breathlessly gazing over the 
ocean to mark the direction she took. 
“ Tis all right !” said he, “ she is run- 
ning down to us—see, see! how nobly 
she comes into view. If these bits of 
timber but keep her till she nears 
us, all will be well! But, death! she 
alters her course! What’s to be done? 
We have no signals, and we cannot fire a 

in. Ha! she changes again. Hurrah ! 

urrah! We are worth a thousand dead 
men yet !” The interval between the first 

pearance and near approach of the 
strange sail, was one not merely of sus- 
pense, but ed positive mental 
agony. At length, she neared and hailed 
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us, and part 


tion, by comparison, that we — 


and the swell of the irritated waters, al- 
though the captain of the Carib by no 
means seemed to share our insensibility. 
but remained constantly on deck, a 
gave his orders with redoubled activity. 
As we looked towards the wreck that 


gallantly on her way, and stood the buf. 
feting ot the storm as if she gloried in it. 
The gale continued for two days, but, on 
the third morning, the wind dropped into 
a deep sleep, as though wearied out by 
its own powerful exertions. On the ¢t 
of that day it was a dead calm. The ship 


a pre pt stationary, the sails 
uggis against 
h Yhad 
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cloud-like vessel taking her solitary 
mysterious way over the melan 
main. The same seven 
upon her starboard, immovable as before, 
yet apparently gazing towards us. As 
the ghostly —— vanished, a clear, 
purple light, w shone like a brilliant 
star, playe@, for an instant, on our deck, 


and disap as on the former occa- 
sion. ‘ That,” said our captain, “ is 
an au of death to one 


t us, for 
the Black Trader casts not _— 
about without a recompense. May 

ven protect us!” ‘ Amen!” ejaculated 


the voices of all on deck. 
On the following morning we took our 
stations at the breakfast table, and await- 
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will as her.” He a ro — 
seat, and tapped gently at her door, but 
ved no answer ; ie knocked louder 


Heaven, nothing has happened to my 


!” The passengers looked signi- 
ficantly and gloomily towards the easin; 
and a dead silence ensued. The father 

called, but with as little effect, and 
as if the suspense were more horri- 
ble than the worst of certainties, he rush. 
ed against the door, burst it almost from 
its hinges, and entered the little cabin. 
A deep testified that the forebod- 
ings of gers were but too well 
founded. The ‘innocent girl was dead. 
She had passed away from life to death, 
apparently in a dream, for there was not 
slightest trace.of pain ou ker beauti- 
ful face, and her arms encircled: her pil- 
low, even as she had held her father’s 
arm on the preceding-evening. I wil] not 
speak of the old man’s grief—his tears— 
heart-broken feelings—for no words 
can picture them. His daughter was the 
<= relative that he had in the world, 
and he gave himself up to the most un- 
restrained and violent anguish. All on 
board endeavoured at first to divert him 
from ‘his melancholy, but finding that 
their attentions rather added to than de- 
cteased his affliction, they forbore intrud. 
ing upon him, and left it to the hand of 
time to soften down his sense of the cala- 
mity which had fallen upon him, 
It was on a bright and beautiful night 
that we were assembled on deck, to give 


the remains of the poor girl to the wide : 


and placid grave, that shone so glitter. 
ingly around us. The sea was perfectly 
im, and as.the body was let down the 
side of the vessel, it almost appeared as if 
a heaven were waiting to receive it: for 
the waters were as blue‘as the sky itself, 
and myriads of stars were reflected on its 
surface. A few minutes only had elaps- 
ed, when a dark shadow was observed at 
a distance, stealing rapidly along the 
ocean, and almost instantly the terrible 
Black Trader lay scarcely a cable’s length 
from our vessel. A cold shudder crept 
through the boldest hearts, for they 
thought that some new victim was re- 
uired, and .even those who cared little 
the others began to feel the most 
lively apprehensions for themselves. The 
seven pen were still plainly seen, and the 
maiden, who had just been com- 

mi to the deep, s beside them 
without motion, but, as we thought, gaz. 
ing intently upon us. At this moment, 
sounds, that appeared to rise from the 
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very depths of the ocean, were heard, an | 

a fall chorus echoed the following wihi 

and gloomy song :— 

We are the merry mariners, who trade in hu- 
man souls 


; And we never ‘want a noble freight where'er 


our vessel rolls : 

We séek it on the eastern wave, we seek it in 
the west, 3 

And, Of all the trades forgnariners, the humay 
soul is best. 


Our weapons are the thunderbolt, and stroug 
arm of the wave, 

That strike the clay from prison'd souls, and 
har! it in the grave ! 

We wither up the heart of man, with lightning 
from the cloud, 

And oceau is ite sepulchre, and the tempest sky 
its shroud. 

We envy not the ocean depths that hold the 
lifeless forms, 

We only give to fishes food, that else had been 
for worms: 

Let others look for pearls and gold, for diamonds 
bright and rare ; 

‘Oh! what are diamonds, pearls, and gold, to 
the noble freight we bear, 


Weare the merry mariners, that trade in buman 
souls, 

And we never want a noble freight, where'er 
our vessel rolls ; 

We seek it on the eastern wave, we seck in tie 
west, 

And, of all the trades fer mariners, the buman 
soul is best. 


As the chorus ceased the Black Trader 
disappeared, and we saw no more of her, 
but prosecuted our voyage without fur- 
ther molestation, yet deeply impressed 
with the rememberance of what had pass- 
ed, and with the fear of that which was 
to come... We arrived at Liverpool, 
where, finding a vessel nearly ready to 
sail for Bermuda, I entered on board of 
her, and in all my voyages since that 
time, never .had the ilJ-luck to fall in 
with the Black Trader.— 7'he Gondola, 








REPARTEE. 


Louis XIV. after having informed ma- 
demoiselle, that he had fixed her mat. 
riage with Charles II. king ‘of Spain, 
added, “ I would not do more for my 
daughter.” The young princess, who 
thought the dauphin had a intended 
for her, replied, ‘ It is truce; but your 
majesty might have done more for your 
niece. 





A PERSON named Owen Moore, once 
left his tradesmen somewhat unceremo- 
niously, upon which a wag wrote 

Owen Moore has run away, 

Owing more than he could pay. 
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! Peanars of all the monuments of an- 
j cient power and Gothic magnificence in 
Sussex, none possess more interest than 


the above simple, and almost unknown, 

monument; erected by the zeal and loy- 
j alty of our forefathers, in order to point 
out the spot where a ular and danger- 
ous rebel met the fate he so justly me- 
rited. 

Jack Cade,* an Irishman by birth, 
who had been obliged to retire to France 
on account of his crimes, found, upon re- 
turning to England, that the people were 
ripe for rebellion, and strong in. party 
feeling. Being secretly aided by the fac. 
tious York, he quickly raised an army 
of 20,000 men, and marched towards the 
metropolis. But having committed sun- 
dry abuses, and caused the death of many: 
citizens, he by these means alienated 
the affection of his troops—and withal a 
free pardon being promised to his fol. 
lowers, on condition of their returning 
quietly to their habitations—Cade found 
himself, instead of the commander of 
20,000 bold and daring rebels, a single 
unprotected individual, with a price set 
upon his head by proclamation; upon 
which, flying into the woods of Sussex, 
by he was a short time after slain by Alex- 
ae ander Iden,+ sheriff of Kent; who for 

the action was rewarded with the govern- 
ment of Rochester Castle. 


* For an illustration of the London Stone, 
Boticed in Shakspeare's Second Part af Henry 
VI., we refer our readers to No. 64 of the 
Minar, 

t Secoud Part of Henry VI. Scene x. 


YIM 
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The above monument erected to perpes 
tuate the achievement, is situated at the 
side of a road, about a quarter of a mile 
from the little hamlet of Cade Street, 
(improperly called Cat Street,) in Sus. 
sex; it is built of stone, upon a 
plain slab facing the road the inscription 
is engraved, Its altitude may be about 
six feet, and the diameter four ; the two 
lines at the bottom are in old English 
text to the following effect :— 

This is the success of all rebels, and 

This fortune chanceth even to traitors. 

SaGITTAaRIvs. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


DUNLEARY. 

Who is there that has seen Ireland’s 
beautiful metropolis, and omitted visiti 
Dunleary ? He that has not witn 

the gay and joyous scenes which that spot 
exhibits during the Sundays of summer, 
has, as yet, seen nothing of what I shall 
emphatically call ‘ Irish life.” _Dun- 
leary, with its rakes, rogues, and ranters, 
its rocks and its rurality, its jingles and 
jaunting-cars, coaches and caravans,— 
Uaalearys bustling Dunleary, is, of all 
places, the place for one who delights in 
excitement. Of such a disposition am I; 
and my iast visit there, du the last 
summer, was one that afforded me some 
harvaless pleasure ; and that, as times, or 
rather us the world goes, is saying a good 
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deal. In proceeding to the place, through 
Merrion and the Blackrock, you are con- 
stantly led to ask, ‘“‘ Where are all these 
persons driving to?” without reflecting 
that you happen yourself to be one of 
those persons whose business upon the 
road aj inexplicable. - The jaunt is 
al er a cheering thing: the multi- 
tude and the variety of the vehicles ; the 
dressy air of those who fill them ; and, 
above all, the look of cheerfulness that 
animates every countenance, as countless 
salutations are given and returned ; all 
these, taken together, form a le 
that might almost tempt a m to 
be merry. For my part, I will say that 
I love to look upon a collection of happy 
faces ; I delight in beholding a cluster of 
smiling eyes, and can be pleased in hear- 
ing a loud burst of even unmean - 
ter. Well, suppose yourself fixed in one 
of the snug covered cars, with only six 
full-grown gentlemen or ladies crammed 
about you, with the trifling addition of a 


pet son or daughter between the knees of the: 


a couple of them; not to: of a bun. 
dle oe * cold collation, or some 
cheering Suppose yourself fixed 
in one of those cars, on a glowing day in 
June; you start briskly ; the dust comes 


in through different crevices, to the serious leas 


old Indy ‘bealds gon growls shoei totng 
le you growls about 
souuane a pair of friends chattér away 
about matters interesting only to them. 
selves ; cars and coaches come ra 
behind you; suddenly comes a crash, 
all your fellow-trave are huddled on 
top of you. “It’s only the wheel fell off, 
be the linch-pin was out.” No dan- 
ger, however, of a runaway horse; the 
animals _ my of —— tranquil 
temper, perfec uiet and man le. 
Some detestaaen of the careful driver’s 
is at hand, and gets the job, so that at 
last you reach Dunleary. On dismount- 
ing, you are probably obliged to wait 
some time, while your carman seeks for 
change, a sun-shiny shower falling gently 
on you ; while, to give full effect to the 
dust and the rain, two or three “ gaffers,” 
with old stumps of brushes, assail you 
behind, without even waiting to be 
on. Woe to the black coat upon which 
they fall ; woe to the pocket that contains 
a silk-handkerchief; and woe to the 
~—_ who refuses to pay for being robbed 
and dirtied! Such scenes I have fre- 
ently witnessed ; but I will not say 
at every traveller will meet with them. 
The pier is the place of general resort-— 
the leading promenade ; it is the place 
where acquaintance have their weekly 
meeting ; where friends enjoy “a dish of 
chat ;” and where lovers sometimes keep 


their assignations. The rail-road, lead- 
ing to the pier, exhibits a strange and 
busy prospect. Here strolls the — 
shopman, well dressed and pert, deter- 
mined upon Fleying the gentleman, at 
least for one day in the week ; after him, 
comes his master, driving slowly in his 
comfortable inside car, with the mistress 
and all the little ones around him ; next 
appears the man of quality, well mounted, 
with a train of sisters, or daughters, all 
following at full gallop. I have said al- 
ready I was at Dunleary last summer. I 
— there tin aad of —_ 3 ‘eed 
was Vi and ev: ng about 
the heslennanih the raceway. in an air of 
sprightliness; the vessels were all in their 
gayest 3 various boating parties 
were out; anc oy ngs and = — 
together in an agreeable sort o 
confusion, A steamer had just arrived, 
and the were all hurrying for 
the beach ; boatmen, however, to 
whose charge they were committed, in 
ir ive attachment to them, seemed 
more to drown them, than to place 
them safely on shore. Among the pas- 
sengers came a tribe of Mayo men, who 
had been reaping the harvest in England: 
these were troublesome customers —at 
t, they proved so at the moment of 
disembarking. wr bee = preserve the 
the ca ‘ound it 

dia disarm ‘io yen he took ‘tech te 
board ; he intended, of course, to give 
their wea up to them upon their ar- 
riving at - They had some sus- 
picion of him, however, and not a man of 
them would stir from the vessel until he 
had culled from the heap “his own 
shickle and his own stick.” This took 
up a t deal of time, and created a 
great deal of confusion ; but the “ boys 
of the west countrie” were not to be got 
rid of ; they appeared to be formed into 
different bands, each under some leader ; 
and, as they landed, they kept up a tre- 
mendous noise in calling their various 
comrades together. ‘ Aren’t you there, 
yar nk nerney ?” —‘* Yesh, agrah.” 
—* Whereabouts are you, Paddy Dil- 
lon ?”—“ Here.”—They went on in this 
way for wy | an hour, to the great an- 
noyance of the other passengers, and the 
great amusement of the crowd. There 
was one vessel in the harbour that offered 
a singular — ho the at and 
showy appearance e others; this was 
the hulk, stationed there for the reception 
of the convicts. Well indeed was its ap- 
pearance suited to its ominous destina- 
tion ; large, ugly, and black, it lay like 
a mis-shapen monster upon the waters, 
shedding a disagreeable gloom around it ; 





yet, even on board this dismal ship, there 
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were thoughtless ones, that, in guilt and 

ei affect tobe metry. I and 
a few friends happened to stand on the 
pier, nearly o 
relatives of the convicts were beside us ; 
they were not allowed to approach the 
vessel ; but they could keep up a conver- 
sation, though in rather a loud tone. An 
old hard-featured woman, one of the party 
already mentioned, called out, “* Tommy 
Delinour.” 

“ Here, mother,” said a young voice 
from the ship. 

“ Tommy, jewel, how d'ye get on ?” 

“ Oh, elegant! elegant ! 

“ Tommy.” 

“ Ma-a-m.” 

“ Och, aye,” said the a one, ina i 
tone, **m was always mannerly, 
though eA aive ne the lie, i spit in or 
face, and call me an ould strap, still he 
was always mannerly. When I call’d 
him he never said ‘ What ?’? No, no, it 
was always ‘ Ma-a-m.’” 


“ How is Owney Doyle and Johnny 
ay, oF a m 

“ Oh, t! t! 

si Tommy, jewel, wil they let me send 
you ay ky >” 

“ Oh, aye, mother, as much as 1 can 
smoak ; any thing but ballets or whisky. 
But how's my aunt Judy, and my aunt 
Nelly, and my aunt Betty, and my uncle 
Jack? Is Jenny Doyle out yet ?” 

“ No, Tommy, not yet.”—The aunts 
and the uncles were, probably, names for 
some brother thieves ; at least I thought 
so. Tommy called out once more. 

“ Mother, how’s Davy Carroll ?” 

“ Oh, bad luck to Davy Carroll,” said 
the old woman, again lowering her tone ; 
“+ it was he, and the likes of him, brought 
my poor boy to this; but, Tommy,” 
raising her voice, “* why don’t you ax for 
Mary Jones ?” 

“ Oh, mother, let me alone! Tell her 
not to buckle herself to any body till I 
come home ; do, mother, and we'll have 
one merry night. Go home now, mother, 
do, and don’t get drunk.”—Here the con- 
versation ceased. 

I and my friends proceeded through 
the town to the great car-stand, and there, 
for the first time, the thought struck us of 
taking our dinner at Dunleary. Burton 
at that time kept a sort of table dhote ; 
at five o'clock you were sure of getting an 
excellent dinner, at a moderate charge ; 
the guests usually amounted ‘to twenty, 
sometimes more ; on this day we found 
the muster rather strong ; the company 
already assembled ap) respectable 
enough, but varied wonderfully in their 
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te to the hulk; some rather 





all, by an ugly-looking little boy 
ct Hes “John - 

ere, my dear, John Philip—we 
called him John P> quiemecal after 
the great give us Ham- 
let’s soliloquy.” Forth started the young 
tragedian, it arm, 
out his toes, “ ,ornot Thoby, 
dthath is the custion.” I could not stand 
this; I burst out laughing, and in the 
laugh I was u ~ topo by all 
present, with the exception of the ad- 


miring but disappointed father. The 
owner of the house at length entered the 
room, “and dinner was served as he 
a cia took oe seat - = head of 
e tal went throu e ordinary 
task of helping and cntng in a very 
passable manner. After the removal of 
the cloth, the “materials” were intro. 
duced, and it struck me that, at their 
introduction, our host should have disap- 
peared. Itisan awkward thing for a man 
to preside at his own table, giving the 
word to drink, while those who follow his © 
direction are obliged to pay for their 
complaisance. This however, 
seemed not overburdened with delicacy ; 
he had none of these punctilious scruples ; 
he sat steadily, drank freely, and. called 
boldly upon those around to follow 
his example. 1 was rather disappointed 
in the evening's entertainment. I had 
been at houses of this kind already, and 
found some of them rich in social attrac. 
tions ; toasts, sentiments, sayings, and 
songs, have gone round, and kept us all 
in sprightliness and good-humour for 
many a long winter’s evening. Here, 
however, there was nothing of the kind ; 
deep drinking seemed the business of the 
hour, and the little conversation that arose 
was quite of a common-place character.— 
Robins’s London and Dublin Magazine. 


RETALIATION. 
A Provincial Tale. 
BY THE “LITTLE UNKNOWN.” 

A FEw years since, at some provincial college, 

(Places which always rhyme, if nothing else, 

with knowledge) 

A wight was educated, whose discerning, 

When added to an extraordinary mass of 

learning, 

Distinguished him on every occasion, 

As worthy of a first-rate situation, 

Above his fellow scholars, and his fellow men, 
Thus thought a genius—ergo, he grew lazy 
Ergo, grew poor—what thea? 

Prest by privation, 
Ergo, he grew crazy. 
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He'd strut about the street sometimes, and 


speak, 

In English incoherently, ‘tis true; 
But in the learned languages, Latin and Greek, 
His wits were sound again; and well he knew 
How to interpret them in darkest mood, 
And prove in answering that he understood. 
Thus thro’ his madness sometimes shone 

Aglance of wit, 
Like light thro’ darkness ; and for one 

Witness the following Ait 


He had another 
Old academic brother, 
Who tho’ well learn’d, had too much sense 
To think of living by his wits; and hence 
Set up in busiuess as a seller 
(Industrious feller*) 
Of brittle glasses 
And earthenware, 
With vessels rare, 
Procured from Staffordshire and other places. 


One day, while raining fast as it could pour, 
The shopman, standing just within his door, 
Perceived our crazy scholar passing by, 
With not a thread upon bim dry. 
Not wet himself—wishing to have some sport, 
And scholar-like retort, 
He hailed him in the Latin tongue, 
And flung 
A query, which, to those who do not know, 
Is reudered iuto English just below. 

Piluit tantum, 

Neseio quantum, 

Scisne tu? 
That it rains hard I am aware, 
How much it rains I cannot swear, 

Pray, Sir, can you? 


The crazed man turned, and flung a huge stone, 
» dashing 
Thre’ window panes, producing direful crashing; 
Aad further gave his tit fortat, in 
The following doggrel Latina: 
Fregi tot, 
Nescio quot, 
Scisne tu? 
A heap of things are gone to pot, 
How many truly I know not, 
Pray, Sir, do you? 
The Inspector. 
* Cocknice. 





ON THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 


Tis o’er—in that long sigh she past— 
Th’ enfranchised spirit soars at last ! 


And now I gaze with tearless eye 

On what to view was agony. 

That panting heart is tranquil now, 
Aud heav'nly calm that ruffled brow, 
And those pale lips which feebly strove 
To force one parting smile of love, 
Retain it yet—soft, placid, mild, 

As when it graced my living child 


Oh! I have watched with fondest care, 
To see my opening flow’ret blow, 

And felt the joy which parents share, 
The pride which fathors onlv know. 





And I have sat the long, long night, 
And mark'd that tender flower decay, 
Not torn abruptly from the sight, 
But slowly, sadly, waste away 


The spoiler came, yet paused, as though 
So meek avictim check'd his arm, 

Half gave, and half withheld the blow, 
As forced to strike, yet loath to harm. 


We saw that fair cheek's fading bloom, 
The ceaseless canker-worm consume, 

And gazed on hopelessly, 
Till the mute suffering pictured there 
Wrung from a father’s lip ‘a prayer, 

Oh, God!—the prayer bis child might die. 
Ay, from is lip—the rebel heart 
E’en then refused to bear its part. 
But the sad conflict's past—'tis o’er, 
That gentle bosom throbs no more ! 
The spirit’s freed—through reaims of light 
Faith's eagle-glance pursues her flight 
‘To other worlds, to happier skies ; 

Hope dries the tear which sorrow weepeth, 
No mortal sound the voice which cries, 

“ The damsel] is not dead, but sleepeth !” 


J 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


ood 


PASSAGE FROM SOUTHAMP- 
TON TO HAVRE DE GRACE. 


THE by Dover takes the traveller 
from don to Paris about a hundred 
miles out of his way. Brighton is the 
point of the English coast nearest to Pa- 








ris ; but, though the ite harbour of 
Dieppe is good, the embarkation and dis- 
embarkation at Brighton is ex to 


all the violence of the winds and waves. 
from Southampton may be 
performed in ten hours, and Havre is 
very little further than Dieppe from the 
capita] of France. 
fore we entered the harbour, our stew- 
ard descended to extinguish a large lamp 
that burnt in the cabin; he gave us (that 
is, to me and my sons) our choice of 
going on deck, or staying below in the 
k; we loitered, and were punished af- 
terwards for our delay by breaking our 
shins against the cabin stairs. The vessel 
was not allowed to enter the with a 
light on board ; a lantern is hung out on 
the prow. The use of the lantern is 
gp it is rt quite so clear why our 
ts were to ut out; against an ac- 
cheatal fire this a no sufficient precau- 
tion ; had we wished to set our vessel in 
a state of con and run her 


amongst the French shipping, nothing 
was oo but a tinder-box, or a gal- 
lipot of phosphorus. Regulations seem 
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to be made sometimes, in order that those 
who are in employment may have some- 
thing to do; work is invented for places, 
instead of vlaces being created on account 
of work 
We waited some little time for the of- 
ficer of the port, who was to receive our 
ports. I stood on the deck, and 
fooked around on the light-house, the 
shipping, and the lights from the windows; 
heard the mixture of French and English 
bandied in talk between us on board and 
those on shore, and was delighted with 
these assurances that we were restored to 
human life and society, and no longer 
tossed on the sea, where, as Homer says, 
there are no vintages. I quote this ex- 
pression, not because I am insensible to 
the beauty of a poetical amplification, 
but for three reasons ; first, to show my 
learning,—a motive which I by no means 
approve, but leave it- to be appreciated 
by other authors ; secondly, because this 
epithet conveys precisely the reason of my 
dislike of sea voyages ; Edie Ochiltre 
says, ‘the worst of a prison is, that one 
can’t get out of it;” and I say, the worst 
of the sea is, that it is not dry land; an 
objection in both cases essential and fatal ; 
thirdly, 1 wish to make a remark, which 
has, 1 believe, escaped all former com- 
mentators,—that Homer had probably no 
more notion of Jands in which there were 
no , than the African prince of 
wating os the surface of a a 
The tide had raised our deck to the 
level of the quay ; the clock struck twelve; 
it was now the anniversary of the birth 
of my younger son, and we set our fect 
on the soil of France. The other pas- 
sengers had announced their intention of 
going in a mass to the English inn, where 
4% part of my family, three months later, 
found, what was to be expected, high 
charges; and, what was not to be ex- 
pected, plenty of bugs. Fearing a con- 
test for beds amongst such a number, (for 
there were ten or twelve of lus,) and the 
delay of getting them ready for so many, 
1 went to the Hotel de la Ville du Havre, 
recommended by captain Wood, who con- 
ducted us thither, roused the sleepin 
family, introduced and left us! M 
and Madame Marre appeared in night- 
cap and dressing-gown, very much re- 
sembling (I say it with all due respect 
for very worthy persons,) the caricatures 
of French physiognomy exhibited in our 
print-shops. M Marre told the 
chamnber-maid to show me the beds; I 
went "F stairs, and on my return was 
I was contented with what the 
“bonne” had shown me. I have heard 
of an old lady who was very much of- 
ended by being called good woman; and 


the expression “la bonne” a to 
me a contemptnous one; a novice 
was I, that I looked at the girl- to see 
whether she took it as an or a 


compliment ; she was quite unmoved. I 
told the mistress that the three beds were 
very good, and desired to see the sheets ; 
they were more than damp ; pe temo 
be said to be wet; to have them at 
One in the morning was out of the ques- 
tion ; our resource was to do without 
them for that night. I know an English 
family who, arriving early in the even 

at an inn in France, and, as a matter 
course, ordering the sheets to be aired, 
were charged the next morning, five francs 
for firewood. Our sheets were aired on 
the next day, without.any instructions on 
our paft to that effect, according to the 
custom of the country, aw soleil. 

This sun enabled us to sit at an open 
window during our breakfast; for this 
meal we had French rolls, excellent Nor- 
man butter, and café au lait. The coffee 
usually served in England is considered 
by the French as no better than coffee and 
water; what was now furnished to us was 
so strong, that, though mixed with an 
equal quantity of boiling milk, it had 
more the taste of coffee than I have found 
in what was called very good coffee at 
those splendid and fatiguing assemblies, 
which the ladies call routs, at Bath and 
other towns,—where, in order that four 

ms may amuse themselves at whist 
n a creditable way, forty others are 
crowded together for the same laudable 
urpose. 
It was Sunday; we went to mass; the 
church was crowded to excess ; so many 
churches have been confiscated to the use 
of the nation, that, in the great towns, 
not enough of them remain for the use of 
the people. We went to the port to in 
quire after our trunks ; it was low water, 
and our packet-boat, which rode so high 
in the night, was now hardly afloat ; we 
went down into it by a ladder, and found 
that our goods had been sent to the cus- 
tom-house; thither we bent our steps; 
the officer attended, a smart young man 
in a military dress; he ascertained the 
— of ” contents of my _—, and 

e object of my journey, an ve no 
wineamneby trou le; he talked poe’ of 
English comm and did not affect to 
conceal his sa that it was “ écrasé 
oA impéts.”* I ought therefore to 


sas Im de. 


sired. I now to disengage myself 
from three out of five stout vosthta, he 


* Overwhelmed by duties. 
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in readiness to bear pee ey aee Sm 
hair, trunks and writing-desk; I 
om, two men could carry the Ong 


of a trunk, and 
all song ging pace aS inn. No- 
thing remained but to follow, and pay an 


. them according to their number. 


Four Years in France. 





THE ROCK OF AVIGNON, AND 
THE PALACE OF THE POPES. 


paacaipclncaanttantiger 5 x ~dg_end 
has every of ha been se- 
gamnnd by ine. hows Gems hills on 
the other side of the river. How or when 
this separation was effected, is a question 
that might puzzle a writer of theories on 
Sines an 

ve, what philosophers would readil: 
enough believe ware nat the dndt oonettgl 


in the bible,—that the earth was at one 
time covered with we even the tops of 
the mountains,—and if we can su; 


also that currents existed in this d ees 
then, on the subsiding of the waters, 
these currents might meet with the sum. 
mits and ridges of hills, and work and 
wear for themselves a passage, the waters 
of the deluge gradually retiring, but, in 
the mean time, sustainin ing the currents at 
the requisite height. But humility in 
Hay pine interpretation is recommended 
mrs Sy t pore first word of 
Fe a . beginning,” is in- 
comprehensible or inexplicable. 

On the southern slope of this rock is 
built the Palace of the Popes; as its 
roof is continued in one horizontal line, 
the height of the building at the —_ 
ern extremity is enormous; its princi- 
pal front is towards the west, overlook. 

g 2 part of the city and the hills of 
Languedoc ; it is now in a ruined and 
neglected state, as far as a building can 
be s0 which ‘is still In use part of 1 
serves for a prison; another part is a 
caserne, of which the pope’s 's cha gw 
ern en 


which, at the the beginning g of the revolution, 
was plundered an immense quantity of 
aor and some gold p Shich was 
sent off to the national crucible at Paris; 
amongst other treasures was a silver 
bell of no very diminutive size. The 


even were ransacked; a skull 


told See Bem ch my young 


tower, —s from having been used as 
the glaciare of A pe tee a 
v & name ever 
memorable in the annals of horror. From 
the top of this tower five hundred, ac- 
Sap Gama thn amageete thirty, 
to those who 7 merge al 

receiving t samning blow on the head, 
ving a stunning blow on the head, 
ere thrown Se tet wean ont 
their bodies immediately covered with 

quick-lime. 

Such was the vengeance of the people 
on those who, without trial, from the no- 
toriety of the fact, were convicted of the 
crime of aristocracy. The revolution had 
been quietly accomplished; the people 
declared that it was — will to unite 


ment, that they prayers for their 
happiness, and that he w retire. This 
was all on his part. The national assefn- 
bly accorded to the Avignonais their wish; 
and formed of this papal territory and 
—_- of Orange, pray J a ony 
the princes of that house,) the de. 
phe! of Vaucluse. 
vel summit ne the rock commands a 


famed fountain has its source; between 
the trees are caught glimpse of the 
Durance, which am itself into the 
aay Tag ine indings of the 
are seen 

Rhone with its islands ; on the opposite 
bank rises the chateau and little town of 
Villeneuve, surmounted by hills covered 
with the vine and the olive ; geno “od 
beneath, to the south and west, lies 

Avignon, with its population of five and 
twenty thousand souls, which number still 
posimagn sty it after on. ae 
t and proscriptions. By these revo- 
lutionary measures, it had suffered more 
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perhaps than any other-city in France ex- 
cept Lyons, the << ville affranchie” of the 
Convention. ‘ How would you have us 
be gay ?” said a nobleman to me; “ we 
see every day, we live in the midst of the 
assassins of our relations, and the pos- 
sessors of our property.” Virgil des- 
cribes his Jove as viewing, from Olym- 

s’ height, the earth, ‘* hominumque 

bores ;”” the rock of Avignon is but one 
of many elevated spots from which we 
look down on the bounty of Providence 
and on the misery of man.— Idid. 


~——— 


Anecdotes and Recollections, 
Notings, selections, 





Anecdote and joke: 
Our reco!lections ; 
With gravities for graver folk, 


MAXIMS TO LIVE BYe 


Wuat is fame? The advantage of 
known by people, of whom you y 

know nothing, and for whom you care as 
little. 

Ten friends are dearl ser if 
acquired at the expense of a single enemy ; 
for the latter will take ten times the pains 
to injure you, that the former will to 
do you service. Probatum est.—Literary 
Magnet. 


THE IMPUDENT BRIDE. 


Nor long since, in Liverpool, as a cow 
were going to be harried, col bed pee 
ceeded as far as the church-yard gate, the 
gentleman stopped his fair.eomrade with 
the following unexpected address : — 
** Mary, — our courtship, I have 
told you most of my mind, but notai/my 
m When we are married I shall in- 
sist on three things.” —‘¢ What are they ?” 
asked the astonished lady.— In the first 
place,” says he, ‘‘ I shall lie alone; se- 
condly, I shall eat alone ; and, lastly, I 
shall find fault when there is no occasion. 
ys you —— to — i . 
* O, yes, Sir, very easily,” she $ 
“ for if you lie alone, I bests Vows 
eat alone, I shall eat first ; and as to your 
finding fault without occasion, that, I 
think, may be prevented, for I will take 
care that you shall never want occasion.” 
— Anecdotes of Impudence. 


THE VERY ESSENCE OF ETIQUETTE. 


of a malefactor was meneing in 
chains atthe ety gate.— Monthly Maga. 


REGENT’S PARK, 


ALL suburban improvements sink into 


ificance when compared with what 
has ‘been projected and attained within the 
last seven years in Regent’s Park. This 
new city of palaces has a to have 
started into existence like the event of'a 
fairy tale. rr week shewed traces of 
an Aladdin in its progress, till, to 
our astonishment, we ride through streets, 
squares, crescents, and terraces, where we 
the other day saw nothing but pasture 
land and Lord’s Cricket Ground ;—a 
barn replaced by a palace—and buildings 
are constructed, one or two of which may 
vie with the proudest efforts of Greece and 
Rome.—Monthly Magazine. 


EPIGRAM. 
Sulphura cum tedis.—Juv. 
A ™MatcH indeed in more than sound, 
When Dick and Kate were wed; 
To make this match she brimstone found, 
The wood was from Dick’s head. 
The Inspector. 
THE OCEAN. 
Who that beheld thee, Ocean, when the sun 
Gazed on itself in what it shone upon; 
And, smiling, met thy smile, as if it stood 
Wondering at thy magnificence—thy flood 
Spread like a mirror o'er the world; thy voice 
In soft and soothing murmurs, bidding rejeice 
The ear that listened, as its music stole 
Upon the sense, and died upon the soul ;— 
Who that had known thee at the evening bour 
Musing alone, on some sequestered shore, 
On which thy little waves, in silvery light, 
So atilly fell—as if engaged by Night 
To hull thee to repose ;— who tbat had seen 
The moonbeam sleeping on thy breast, serene, 
Not e’en a zephyr breathing on the scene; 
Qh! who could think, that thus had viewed thy 
calm, 
What thou couldst be—when rising to the storm, 
Foaming in ire—and threatening earth, and 
heaven— 
Tny features torn —thy strength to frenzy 
driven— 
Thy voice iu thunder speaking—sea and sky 
Flaming in blasting light—quenched suddenly 
In ebon clouds—tumuilt, and roar, and gloom— 
As if creation's destined hour were come; 
And Chaos rushed, exulting to have won 
His ancient realm ; and, triumphing, strode on, 
To mar the work Omnipotence had done! 
Oh! I have seen thee thus, thou dreadful one ! 
And tremble as I think ; and gasp for breath, 
As if, again, I shared the scene of death, 
And felt the soul depart ; and woke—oh! spare 
The thrilling tale ! for madness mingles there! 
The Exile. 


“ THERE’s NO ACCOUNTING FOR 
TASTES.” 


pieces and soaked twenty-four’ hours: in 
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vinegar, and anointed with lic and 
honey, until all the le flavour 
was subdued, after which it formed a ca- 
pital fricassee. To be serious, I can 
asaure my readers that the flesh of a well- 
fed cat. is extremely good ; it is indeed 
(presuming her to be properly dressed) 
not only ble in taste, but actually 
dainty ; it is imagination and preju- 
dice alone which protects the feline race 
amongst us from the uses of the gastro- 
nomic art. The same prejudice obtains 
in Germany with respect to the raven, 
which is scarcely eaten by any one there 
without a feeling of disgust, while in 
France they can be purchased in every 
market. us also, in the ship wherein 
I voyaged from Spain to Sicily, the cook 
was in the practice of eating, almost every 
day, roasted mice, certainly not from a 
scarcity of other meat, but as a matter of 


preference. — Gotihe’s Rifleman’s Com- 
vradee ' 


& L00-CHOOAN’S BUMPER. 


One of the chief's having remarked on 
that whenever the king’s health 


was drank, whether of England or of - 
Loo-Choo 


emptied, ‘ rapt woof thisloyaley of 
ied, took advan’ joyalty o 
sentiment, and nee The king of In- 
jeree’s health” three or four times over, to 
which, of course, the officers were 
by giving. “‘ The king of Loo- 
as often. 


inding this maneuvre - 


to answer so well, he carried it rather far- 


ther than is customary with us on similar . 


occasions, for, observing the company 
somewhat backward in discussing a mess 
of sweet rice-meal porridge, which had 
been placed before each of them, he stood 
up with his bowl in his hand, and, call- 
ing out “ King of Injeree’s health!” 
swallowed the whole, and invited the rest 
of the company to follow his loyal ex- 
ample.—Hall’s Loo-Choo. 


She Gatherer. 


“I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.*— Wootton 





A womay ‘in the country went for a 
pound of candles, when to her astonish- 
ao bir} Aes poeontery hed was informed 

a penn e pound since 
her last ieaichens of them. “ Why,” says 
she, “ what can be’the cause of such an 
exorbitant rise as a penny.” ‘I can’t 


tell,” says the man, “ but I believe it is 


curse them,” 


she, ‘do they fight 
by candle-light.” 


ly owing to the war.” “ het . 
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tors’ wives arid daughters ?” ‘The aspi- 
rant for parliamentary fame, replied, ‘I 
have no objection to his dancing for the 
county, if 1 am allowed to si¢ for it.” 


“ You horrid villain,”. said one man to 
another, “* was not your father a thief, 
and your mother a receiver of stolen 

37” “That may be,” said the ac- 
cused, ‘but you can’t say they were 
tailors.” 





Paut WuitTEHeEaD, speaking of the 
different sentiments excited by different 
modes of building, expressed himself in 
these quaint words :—‘* When I go into 
St. Paul’s, I look round and admire it as 
a ificent building ; but when I go 
into Westminster Abbey, I’ll be hanged 
if I’m not all devotion.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. G. E. is received and 

We beg to offer our sincere acknowledgments 
to Jacobus for his late favour. 

T. R—d is requested to accept our best thanks. 

We must decline giving an engraving from 
the engraving offored us by F. A. Y. 

’ following are. under consideration :— 
Engelbert; M. H. S.; H.; Mr. Wilmot; W. 
H. H. ; and Senex. 

C. F—. will probably appeer in our columns. 

We heartilythank’ our well-wishers Guibext 
and Utopia. If we, consistently with our duty, 
could publish their poetry, we would—but wo 
cannot. 

E. A.’s coarse narrative is of course rejected. 

C. W. R.—try again. 

Sam’s joke is no joke. 

W. D. is declined. 

The engraving inquired after by M. H. is now, 
with many others, in the hands of our engraver, 
and will very early appear in our columns. 

Hubert Yonge; Lines on the Death of an 
Infant; and Lines suggested by the loss of a 
Wife, &c. &c. do not suit us. 

A. S. T.’s claim shall be taken into consider- 
ation. 

The communication signed F. B. W. is not 
sufficiently correct for ppblication. 

A correspondent informs us that the subject 
of the painting in the New Church, Chelsea, is 
the Entombing of Qur Saviour, by West, and 
not the Ascension, as stated by the writer of 
the article at page 106 of the Mianor. 

Ervatom.—In No. 239 of the Minsos, p. 128, 
eol-2, line 9, from the bottom, for “‘ abundantly 
tired” read “ abundantly tased.” 


Printed and Pubiished by J- LIMBIRD, 
Strand, (near netics fond nor er 
Newemen and Booksellers. 














